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tion  became  the  most   instant   problem   of   parliamentary
procedure.

The theory that the main duty of Parliament, and
especially of the House of Commons, was to check and
oppose the King, which was a reality in the seventeenth
century, was still a potent tradition in the days of Arthur
Onslow, but though vitalised subsequently by George the
Third's efforts at personal government, gradually became
a mere survival. Under the developed system of Cabinet
government the old form of opposition between Parliament
and the Crown has vanished; the executive authority neces-
sarily depends on, and represents, the majority of the House
of Commons. Critics of the English system of parliamen-
tary government, especially German critics, have often spoken
of the English Cabinet system and of the English party
system as products of the eighteenth century oligarchy, and
have predicted that they would not survive the advent of
democracy. So far their predictions have not been realized.
The English parliamentary system has not only survived in
its own home, but has been extended to the new democracies
of Canada, of Australia and of New Zealand. It is true that
the system has undergone profound changes in its adaptation
to new conditions. The increase in the number of depart-
ments, and in the amount both of departmental and of
parliamentary work, imposes a severe strain on the Cabinet.
This increase involves many risks. There is a risk of an
overgrown Cabinet delegating its functions to an inner
body. There is a risk of insufficient central supervision
over departmental work. There is a risk of insufficient
co-operation between the great departmental chiefs in the
general work of government. And there is one strain under
which the Cabinet system, as we understand it, would almost
certainly break down. It is difficult to see how the executive
supremacy or the exclusive and collective responsibility of
the Cabinet could survive the juxta-position of another com-
mittee or council, sharing the responsibility for important
National or Imperial duties, and having, it may be, the